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RETOOLING AND REARMING 
FOR PEACE 






Wir the end of the war, the greatest in- 
ternal problem our country will face will 
be that of retooling. It will not be merely 
a matter of retooling our great industrial 
plants from war production to peace pro- 
duction, from the manufacturing of weap- 
ons of destruction to the creation of articles 
for everyday use and enjoyment; an im- 
portant phase of the retooling we shall have 
to do—probably the more important—is the 
retooling of our minds and our ideas. 

In the first place, we shall have to turn 
our minds and energies, as we do our en- 
gines, from war and destruction and wrath 
to peace and construction and cooperation. 
We shall have to readjust our standards of 
living, the things we spend money on, the 
sums we spend, the prices we pay, to a post- 
war (or possibly between-wars) world in 
which the habits, the standards and the 
patterns of the past will be greatly changed. 
We shall also have to try to understand 
social forees which will be new to us and we 
shall have to handle political and economic 
forees which, if not entirely new, will be 
dressed in the clothing of new eatehwords 
and old promises. It is daydreaming to 
suppose that we can return to conditions as 
they existed before the war; before millions 
of lives were lost, cities were destroyed, 
forests ruined and a large part of the means 
of production and transportation wiped 
out; before social and international rela- 
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tionships all over the world were recon- 
sidered or unsettled. 

So we shall have to retool our minds and 
our ideas to meet the world of peace; and 
will 
For 


formed as 


we adults far more than our children 
have a major job of retooling to do. 
our children will not have 
strongly as we patterns of mind and of liv- 
ing timed and attuned to the world of the 
1920’s and ’30’s. It is the chief business of 
children to adjust themselves to the world 
they live in, to changes in things and people, 
but this is not so of adults. 

And so in the life of our nation we shall 
have a greater need after this war for a 
system of adult education which will help 
mature people to understand the changed 
world, to help them to attain new skills for 
new ways to earn a living, and which will 
aid them in interpreting American social 
forces, and to adjust themselves to the 
standards of living and the patterns of life 
in the age of retooling. 

We should not be disturbed at the pros- 
pects for adult education except, perhaps, 
in the immediate future while our attention 
Our local 


communities, however, will not be able to 


is centered on destructive forces. 


finance an adequate adult-education pro- 
eram. The taxing power of localities is still 


too medieval for modern expanding needs. 
So those interested in adult education must 
devote themselves to the edueation of Con- 
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vress and the federal authorities concerning 
these needs. They should be warned, how- 
ever, that a strong program that will meet 
local needs must be locally administered 
and that it must be conducted first and fore- 
an educational not as 


most as program, 


relief. In other words, it should be accom- 
plished through federal aid as our training 
program for the war industries is operated, 
but not as a WPA project where relief of 
the person selected to teach is deemed more 
important than the needs of the students. 
We face, however, a much more pressing 
problem of adult education than any thus 
far mentioned. It is the problem of to-day, 
to-morrow, every day, and we dare not post- 
pone much longer coming to grips with it. 
It is the problem of adult education for our 
armed forces. For just as the civilian popu- 
lation must retool their minds and ideas, so 
our boys in uniform must rearm minds and 
ideas for a life which will not be uniform. 
In addition to adjusting themselves to 
new standards of living and changing social 
relationships and economic forces, our men 
in the Army and Navy and Coast Guard 
must face the loss of guns and brass buttons 
which few individuals have 
They must learn again to 


and a life in 
responsibility. 
be on their own, and to meet their problems 
unarmed, barehanded. In our land, they 


are first and foremost civilians diverted 
from more or less creative lives to more or 
less wasted years, but men who for the most 
part will remain civilians and who, when 
the need for them is over and they have ful- 
filled their call to rescue our land and its 
ideals, will want to go back to civilian life. 


They will seek to return to the life and the 


people and the ways of doing things that 
Yet, in many things, 
The pie- 


they have known. 
they will find great differences. 
tures that they will have carried in their 
hearts, the images their minds will have 
made of what home is like, the personal pro- 
grams they will have drawn with gilded and 
flowered borders, will not seem true after 
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months or years in camp or on the sea or in 
the air. For the people and the homes and 
the ways of living and doing things, even 
of looking at things, will have changed, and, 
most of all, as those of us who have served 
in a war know, most of all, the men them- 
selves will have changed. 

One of the important matters for a demo- 
cratic nation to consider is how to cushion 
the inevitable shock in the return of mil- 
lions of men to civilian life. The dangers 
in the fact of a million disillusioned men 
—a million disillusioned men 
learned the business of killing, and in many 
of whom this will have created a festering 
sense of guilt—these dangers seem obvious. 
On the other hand, we shall have in our 
armed forces, with notable exceptions in 
industry and the colleges, the cream of our 
manhood, and in those hours of waiting, of 
idleness, of time off, which form so large 
a part of a military life, we could build in 
those millions of men a vital, dynamic 


who have 


democratic force. 

To this end a democratic program of 
adult education is essential and possible. It 
must be planned. It requires effort. The 
fundamental plan has been thought out, 
and it can be done. But we are woefully 
behind other nations in our education of 
our armed forces in non-military matters. 
The Russian soldiers and the Nazis are 
schooled in the doctrines of their countries. 
They know something of the world they are 
fighting to get. The British soldiers, too, 
have an adult-education program tied in 
Great Britain to the school systems of the 
localities in which the men are stationed. 
But we have no such program. Our men 
are asked to fight to save democracy; they 
will fight better if they learn, not just to 
save, but also the kind of a world we can get 
for our victory if we are prepared for it. 
We can and we shall win; we can, too, save 
the spirit of democracy, but it can not live 
simply because it is saved. Nothing does. 
Our men must, therefore, be given the 
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chance to learn of the changes taking place 
in the world and the possibilities of what 
may happen when the war is over. Not by 
lectures but through books and organized 
discussions and forums they must develop 
their own ideals for their country and their 
world after demobilization. 

Oh, here and there some commander has 
done something in this field. Lieutenant 
General Lear is to be especially commended. 
But in one of our armies, where some efforts 
at education are being made, the men are 
not permitted to study economic problems, 
they can not consider together the matter of 
jobs and production and wages and living 


CULTURE, ENVIRONMENT 
AND EDUCATION 





In time of erisis, when practically all 
thoughts are focused on the exigencies of 
the immediate world situation, the need 
still exists for us who are interested in 
winning the peace that must follow the 
present holocaust to contemplate the kind 
of education needed to function effectively 
in a ‘‘new order.’’ To some, that pre- 
carious future offers a stimulating chal- 
lenge; to others it offers naught but calam- 
ity. It is possible to gather and act on 
evidence pointing in either direction. On 
which evidence should American educators 
base their trust? Perhaps if man could 
acquire a deeper understanding of man, of 
nature and of culture, he could more read- 
ily recognize valid and invalid evidence 
and could see more clearly future needs. 
This paper endeavors to deepen that under- 
standing and to point to some new needs. 

Cultural anthropologists, ecologists and 
biologists have been pointing out for some 
time that human creatures are almost 
wholly the product of their cultural en- 
vironment, and that for all practical pur- 
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standards. This is like asking grown-ups 
to read nothing but fairy stories. 

If we are to do our best on the battlefield 
and if our victory is to be a victory for our 
democracy, we can not hesitate from open- 
ing wide the opportunity for our armed 
We should help 


them to use those thousands of millions of 


forees to get an education. 


man hours which are spent in waiting and 
in We 
should rearm our men for civilian life and 


idleness in all armies and fleets. 
prepare them for changes in themselves and 
their communities. No long-term program 
of adult education should turn our efforts 


from this present urgent educational need. 


By 
JOE A. APPLE 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

MUNCIE, IND. 


poses a particular culture sets the limits 
of human development much more than do 
Yet the edu- 


inherent mental capacities. 
cational system, on the whole, seems still 
to be organized on the theory that man’s 
mental capacity has set and will set the 
limits of his progress. Many psychologists 
themselves are beginning to recognize the 
commanding position that man’s environ- 
ment or nurture holds in the stream of 
progress to date. Philosophers have in 
the past century begun to theorize that 
nature itself, although precarious, is inher- 
ently neither benevolent nor antagonistic 
to man and that its effects upon man are 
subject, within limits, to what a culture 
does or does not do. Many other groups 
are beginning to reject the time-honored 
metaphysical position of the predestina- 
**ficed’’ 


their 


of man on the basis of a 


Practical 


tion 


universe. men through 


labors have modified nature and environ- 
ment and culture so much in the past hun- 
dred years that intellectual men, educators 
included, are being forced to the position 
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that man himself can become much more 
than he has become, if a new point of at- 
tack once is wholeheartedly accepted. 


Y et, 


doing? The American educational system 


what are schools in general still 
has refused continually to interest itself 
profoundly in the one thing that makes 
men what they are and the one thing that 
sets the limits to what they can become, 
namely the immediate culture, the immedi- 
ate environment. If man is made by his 


culture, his environment, and assuredly 
available evidence points that way, and if 
men are interested in improving their lot 
as men, then there is at least one thing that 
can be done. That is to improve the things 
that make men the kind of men they be- 
come. Many are now beginning to see the 


problem, but serious conditions in nature 


and in our culture literally had to slap us 
How 


may man shift his efforts in order to im- 


in the face to make us aware of it. 


prove his environment and his eulture? 
Kirst, the schools must develop a deep 
kindergarten 
the 
possible effects of environment and culture 


understanding, from the 


through general college, of real and 


on tndiwidual lives. ‘*Individual’’ is 


stressed here purposely. This understand- 
ing or insight is but a first step in a larger 
strategy of developing the attitudes in in- 
dividual man; that he can alter nature, as 
well as be altered by nature; that he can 
change culture consciously rather than be 
forced to remain a slave to a limiting eul- 
ture; that he can control his environment 
as well as be controlled by it; that he is at 
least a part master of his own destiny 
rather than a slave to some predestination. 
If this one attitude and its implications 
to the extent that it be- 
comes @ living faith in each individual, 


the actual cultural limitations to maximal 


ean be instilled 


development in man should begin to dis- 
appear rapidly. (One has only to keep 


one’s ears and eyes open to discover how 
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great the sense of futility in present man is. 
Events are just beyond his control.) 

The schools may be largely to blame for 
this lack of real understanding and the 
residual sense of futility. School people 
see on every hand from the time a babe 
is born that he becomes what his local 
environment, his local culture, provides and 
only that. Other radically different en- 
vironments produce much the same types 
of babies but eventually radically different 
individuals. Evidence is lacking that there 
is a single non-structural trait of any in- 
dividual that is not determined by the cul- 
ture in which he developed. <A study of 
comparative cultures authenticates the fact 
that culture has made a Chinese a Chinese, 
an Indian an Indian, a Caucasian a Cau- 
Color and physical structure alone 
are excepted. Yet what do educators do? 
They profess that the best way to progress 
is to try to develop each individual to his 
fullest potentialities, chiefly through a 
cramming attack on his person, little recog- 
nizing the fact that those potentialities are 
of relatively small import in the mass if 
his present and future environments are 
restrictive. Educators have been success- 
ful with a few, who, despite a culture that 
may be restrictive, have been able to do 
something about an environment for them- 
selves as single individuals. For the most, 
however, inherent potentialities have little 
chance against a restrictive environment. 
Teachers still cant: ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way; there’s room at the top; 
everyone has a chance to be president or to 
be rich in America; blood will tell; success 
will come to all who labor hard and learn 
their Three R’s.’’ Teachers need only to 
look at and study themselves and their posi- 
tions in life and society to realize the fal- 
lacy of such harangues. And, of course, 
there is still the classic argument, used 
chiefly by those born out of the typical cul- 
tural picture, that our American culture or 


easian. 
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environment is not restrictive, that it is 
satisfactory and that all education has to 
do is to prepare individuals for this satis- 
factory environment and culture. 

Given the assumptions that the American 
environment is not entirely satisfactory and 
that improvements are needed for the com- 
mon man, then no amount of optimal- 
vrowth philosophy, achievement up to ¢a- 
pacity, potentiality development by schools 
working on the child, and not at the same 
time working on the child’s environment, 
immediate and otherwise, can liberate the 
American child to any great degree. What 
the environment is, what the culture is, 
so will the child become. 

But, changing the culture is an impos- 
sible as well as an impractical job for edu- 
cation is the argument used by some. The 
schools should not try to participate in 
remaking the culture. For the moment let 
us grant this ultimately doubtful assump- 
tion. Still the sehool could build those 
particular understandings of the influence 
of environment and of man’s influence on 
environment that would create the attitude 
in each individual that purposeful changes 
in environment and in culture are desirable 
and liberating. The possibilities resulting 
from such a wholesale shift in American 
attitudes perhaps would be astounding. 
Certainly, education has not stressed ade- 
quately such an attitude in the past. In 
contrast, education, and especially social- 
studies education, really has been an over- 
whelming influence in persuading people 
to look for security in a semi-statie past 
eulture or environment. As a result, it 
has produced many unadaptable individ- 
uals who have been left behind by a culture 
that so far has moved forward without 
much human effort and purpose to guide it. 

But how can dynamic cultural under- 
standings be developed? For the first five 
or six years of a child’s life, he is in a par- 
ticular cultural environment learning much 
about it largely from his parents, comply- 
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ing with it, yet learning little of how it is 
changing him. Beginning with the fifth, 
sixth or seventh year, he literally is jerked 
out of that environment and placed for a 
part of each day in an entirely different 
environment where he again learns about 
and complies with an but 
learns little of how it ts changing him. 
Much more harmful than the sudden intro- 
duction of this new culture seems to be the 
usually almost total neglect in the new en- 
vironment of any integral tie-up with the 
Yet Prescott? points 


environment 


former environment. 
out the needs by the child of study of his 
immediate environment, and later of his 
larger community environment, to give the 
child increasing security in an increasing 
area. ‘Teachers usually stay out of an 
analysis of the change from, or of the nature 
of, home culture, first as a matter of per- 
sonal educational strategy and secondly, 
because, seemingly, there are so many neces- 
sary elements of this all-controlling new 
environment stacked up waiting to be em- 
ployed to change the child to fit the new. 
It might be added that 80 per cent. of this 
new environment is also of a past nature. 
During the next few years the individual 
is subjugated to many more fittings. Yes, 
he may even learn how a hot, dry climate 
or environment affects persons living in 
another culture in a far-off land, or how 
the early Egyptians adapted the outpour- 
ings of the Nile to increase their cultural 
potentialities. If he could only demand, 
‘“Yes, but what do those things have to do 
with me?’’ the situation would be different. 
These concepts might be made vital con- 
cepts if they were ‘‘personalized,’’ that is 
applied to the individual himself, so that 
he sees that he is continually affected as a 
person by the same sort of conditions. 
They are not personalized in most texts 
nor by most teachers. The pupil in school 
does not study usually what his loeal en- 
Edueative 


1D. A. Preseott, ‘‘ Emotion and the 


Process,’’ 1936, p. 117. 
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vironment is doing to him or will do if he 
happens to live in the red-light district; 
or what it is doing to his little Negro friend 
whose father ean not work where his own 
father works, or what Ais environment is 
doing to his father who works on the 
WPA. 

Truly a child learns in a personalized 
way. He responds to personal, singular, 
specific facts rather than to impersonalized 
cveneralities. (Some eall it egocentrism.) 
Much of the lack of personalization in edu- 
cation ean be laid to the door of social sci- 
entists. Most of them are really defeatists 
who fail to realize that society is in the in- 
Most of them 
still have the Newtonian concept of large 
Hence they 


place social studies apart from the individ- 


dividual, not apart from him. 
cosmic forees controlling all. 
ual to be socialized. Yet the cosmos is in 
the individual, the world is there, and the 
personalized things are what makes the in- 
dividual what he is. The child 7s the organ- 
ization he makes of his experiences, and he 
not only lives in an environment but by 
means of an environment. 

Consequently, the impersonalized learn- 
ing of the usual school is not real learning. 
The child 


vressive school, spend some of 


may, if he is in a very pro- 
his time 
studying or observing his local environment 
first hand, say, to see how his father changes 
(usually for someone else) a very little 
This is better 


than continually sitting at a desk mumbling 


piece of the environment. 


dry words, but even in such schools that is 


about as far as he gets in his understand- 
ings of the environment and his culture 
And he does these but a few 
times each year. The implications for him 
of that little piece of local environment he 


and himself. 


saw being changed were not touched upon 
when he returned to the classroom. The 
larger possibilities of man in making 
things, changing the environment large or 
small, and for whom, were not touched. 


The effect of his having and using, or not 
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having and not using, the changes in th 
environment that he saw his father and 
others effecting were not touched upon 
Neither was the why he or his home had or 
did not have that changed environment. 
That child probably will never be asked to 
ponder why his father walks to work while 
his friend’s father rides to the same place 
in a Buick, or, why he may have to go to 
work while the friend goes on to college. 
He will probably go on living under the 
assumption that nature willed it that way, 
that times are hard for people like him 
and that there is nothing that ean be done 
about it. He probably never will come to 
see that a change in his attitudes perhaps 
is what is needed if the millions of him in 
a democracy are to begin a constructive 
attack on such a limiting environment. He 
probably will never see that citizen inertia 
in a democratic society keeps from him 
some of that which the culture provided for 
others. 

Although the above does seemingly sug- 
gest that the teacher and the school jump 
right into the midst of a social revolution 
to overthrow some imaginary privileged 
blackguards who are maliciously withhold- 
ing a bountiful culture from the rest, the 
intent here is emphatically otherwise. The 
intent is to show the actual controlling and 
limiting nature of a culture and environ- 
ment on each individual. The picture was 
eut sharply to show what is happening in 
a cultural and environmental field of poten- 
tial plenty really to create a passive com- 
mon man who makes little effort to adapt 
his culture to his needs. No revolution is 
needed, no heads need be lopped off—just a 
different basic attitude toward environment 
and culture and their effects on man and 
toward the liberating possibilities of en- 
vironment. 

The key seems to be right in that immedi- 
ate environment and the individual, a new 
understanding and a new attitude. The 
school perhaps should begin the first day 
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with the child’s home environment and the 
child, and should proceed from the school 
environment into the community gradually, 
continuously, possibly even systematically, 
never leaving for long the personalized ecom- 
munity-child relationships emphasis until 
well into the secondary school, then enlarg- 
ing the area, all the time stressing an under- 
standing of the controlling nature of the 
environment on the individual. This per- 
sonalized approach seems to be an ever 
more fundamental need now in an ever 
more complex and impersonal society. 
There are several basic understandings 
with their accompanying attitudes which 
can be gradually developed, expanded, 
deepened throughout this early schooling : 


1. Environment and culture affect the pupil and 
his loved ones greatly. 

2. Man can change environment and culture and 
thus can change himself and his loved ones. 

3. Man’s attack and culture is 
must be a cooperative, conscious, social affair—yet 


on nature and 


a personal affair because of its consequences, 

4. Man can attack his environment and culture 
for social ends. 

The use of the local community as basic 
materials of instruction is the major feasi- 
ble method to develop these understand- 
ings and attitudes fully. They are not 
primarily geographical 
studies concepts, science concepts, but in- 
tegrated-living concepts. As such they are 
available in any local situation collective 
enough to have a school. In fact the un- 
favored communities offer some of the best 


concepts, social- 


opportunities. 

Whether the school itself should try to 
remake that environment is another ques- 
tion entirely. Certainly the school which 
thinks it can serve its purpose by merely 
creating a school environment that will lead 
to optimal individual growth is sticking its 
head into a dune of psychological sand. 
Neither is the procedure outlined a substi- 
tute for education as an active social force 
helping to remake society. The develop- 
ment of understandings and attitudes is 
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proposed as a first step in educational 


statesmanship. The final outcome will be, 
as man learns, more and more cooperative 
action in ever improving an ever improv- 
able culture. 

In summary, what is really being sug- 
gested is that schools put to practical use 
what cultural anthropology, ecology, tech- 
nology, organismie psychology, pragmatic 
philosophy and ‘‘community-school’’ edu- 
cation have discovered. It has been pointed 
out that there are three basic weaknesses at 
First, education is not giving its 
and 


present. 
clientele a proper understanding of, 
attitude toward, the two-way relation of the 
individual and his culture, the fundamental 
limitations and the potentialities. Second, 
education is not giving its clientele the 
direct contacts with environment that are 
the basis of any real understanding and 
attitude. Third, the experiences that are 
offered by the school are not personalized 
and without personalization none of the 
other contacts can have real meaning. 

In conelusion, the biological human or- 
ganism has been shown to be plastie beyond 
all conception. What that organism could 
do or become in a highly favorable culture 
The 
possibilities are so great that any conceiv- 
able state of cultural saturation or ceiling 
lies So many aeons in the future as to be of 
The implied ideal of 


and environment is only surmisable. 


no present moment. 
‘*faith in man’s ability to make heaven on 
this earth’’ may be the ideal needed in a 
confused culture and a confused world. 
The possibilities of a controlled culture 
certainly could include; (1) selfishless man, 
(2) warless man, (3) poverty-less man. 
One could think of others. Perhaps 
minds rebel at the possibility of such 
things? If so, could it possibly be that the 
present cuiture, the present environment, 
places limitations even upon thinking? 
How far does custom limit clear thinking? 
Yet clear thinking alone can win a lasting 


peace ! 
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CCC’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 
EFFORT AND TO AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

WHILE the vote of the House of Representa- 
tives relative to abolishing the CCC and retain- 
ing the NYA may fate of 


important 


not decide the final 


either of these educational enter- 
prises ol the federal government, it gives espe- 
cial significance to the report of the five-year 
study of the CCC, 


Youth Commission of the ACE, a summary of 


sponsored by the American 


which has just been released. 

This extended study, made under the direction 
of Kenneth Holland and Frank Ernest Hill, has 
confirmed the opinion, fairly general among 
those competent to judge, that the CCC has 
been one of the most lmportant developments in 
American education during the 


past quarter 


century and justifies the recommendation of 


the AYC that at 


zation” be continued during the war. 


least a “framework organi- 
The re- 
sults of the study show clearly that the CCC 
has already contributed notably to the war 
effort 


through the training that it has given to Army 


through its defense-training classes, 
reserve officers and in other ways, such as the 
following: 


The enrollees, too, had been trained in some of 
the habits and routines which soldiers must follow. 
They had had the discipline of living in a camp 
similar in character to any Army post or canton- 
ment. Also, some of the boys had been trained to 
do work which is necessary in any Army 


followed 


cooking, 


driving and elerieal work which Army 
practice. 

And the skills which they had mastered in road 
building, carpentry, bridge construction and motor 
repair work, to mention a few, were such as would 
work 


be directly useful in military service or in 


supplementary to it. 


From the point of view of general eduea- 
tional theory and practice, the most important 
contribution of the CCC probably lies in the 
recognition that it has given to the significance 
of a routine of useful work for every individual 
whether he be in school or out. In this connee- 
tion attention is ealled to Frank N. Freeman’s 
Recommendations 


report of the Committee on 


of the NCE in the present number of ScHoou 


AND Society and to the article on current prob 
Claude 
Hardy, superintendent of schools, White Plains 
(N. Y.), in the number for June 6. Both em 
phasize the outstanding service that the CCC 


lems in secondary edueation, by H. 


has rendered in demonstrating and exemplify- 


ing this principle. 


FEATURES OF THE NEA PROGRAM 
AT DENVER 
REPRESENTATIVES of the nation’s one million 
teachers will meet in Denver, June 27—July 2, 
for the 80th annual NEA. 
The program of the convention, presenting more 


convention of the 


than 500 speakers, is pointed to the varied and 
extensive contributions of the schools to the war 
effort. 
who have already prepared more than 2,000,000 


Teachers of manual and voeational skills 


youth and adults for jobs in the war industries; 
teachers of school studies which are part of the 
several pre-Navy and pre-Army training pro- 
grams; teachers of citizenship who are reorgan- 
izing and strengthening the offerings in civics 
and American history; administrators who are 
accelerating the progress of students through 


school and college as part of the general speed- 


up characterizing the nation’s total war effort; 


special instructors of the hundreds of thousands 
of physically fit men who have been rejected in 
the selective service for educational disqualifiea- 
tions, and educators who have special responsi- 
bilities for the protection of children in the 
civilian-defense program will diseuss the prob- 
lems involved in their work. 

Regarding the significance of the meeting, 
Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, of 


president of the association, says: 


Minneapolis, 


This is one of the most important conventions 
1857. 
Neither the materiel of war nor the institutions of 
is the 
responsibility of the schools under whatever limi- 
tations they may be compelled to operate to qualify 


of our association since its creation in 


peace can function without personnel. It 


our young people for the most effective service they 
ean give their country. If this war is a long one, 
the students in our high schools to-day will be 
fighting it. If the war fortunately is brief, the 
peace will be long and calls for the highest degree 
of skill and the utmost loyalty and devotion to 
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country from every one of the 30,000,000 now in 
American schools. 

Delegates to the convention will hear speakers 
discuss the military and political situations of 
the various peoples of the world. Among these 
speakers is Walter H. Judd, formerly superin- 
tendent of hospitals in China, whose topie is 
“Behind the Conflict in the Pacific.” Others in- 
clude: Vera Micheles Dean, of the Foreign 
Policy Association, who will analyze the Euro- 
pean situation; Martha Eliot, of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, who has 
just returned from a study of conditions in 
England, and Herbert E. Bolton, historian, 
University of California, whose topie is “West- 
ern ilemisphere Relationships.” The teachers 
will hear of China’s effort from Colonel M. 
Thomas Tchou, former secretary to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. 

General sessions of the convention will open 
on Sunday afternoon with a vesper service at 
which E. Stanley Jones, evangelist-at-large for 
the North India Annual Conference, will be the 
On Sunday evening, life 
friends who 


principal speaker. 
members of the NEA 
attend the annual Life Members Friendship 
dinner will witness a ceremony of burning the 


and their 


mortgage on the headquarters building of the 
association, Washington, D. C. This 
story building, now free of debt, houses the 
offices of the 200 members of the headquarters 
staff. The dues of life members have paid for 
the building. 

Prominent publie officials who will appear at 
the sessions include: Ralph L. Carr, governor 
of Colorado, and Payne Ratner, governor of 
Lynn U. Stambaugh, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, will bring 
greetings from his organization, which sponsors 
jointly with the NEA several projects in patri- 
otie education including the annual observance 
of American Edueation Week. 

a dozen national hookups of 


seven- 


Kansas. 


Approximately 
the three major 
give parents and 
what the schools 
learning opportunities and to advance the war 
effort. This feature of the convention will also 
be especially weleomed by teachers who are un- 
able to attend the meeting. 

The extent to which the program offers op- 


broadeasting companies will 
other citizens information on 
are trying to do to improve 
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portunity to delegates for gaining a compre- 
hensive picture of a nation at total war is re- 
flected in the following topics and speakers: 
“Agriculture and the War,” James G. Patton, 
president, Farmers Edueational and Coopera 
tive Union (Denver); “Education and the 
War,” Caleb F. Gates, Jr., chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Denver; the War,” 
Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis Publishing 
Company (Philadelphia), and chairman, Board 
of Directors, NAM, and “Labor and the War,” 
James Brownlow, secretary-treasurer, Colorado 
Federation, AFL, Denver. 


“Industry and 


A TRIO OF CONFERENCES TO FOLLOW 
THE NEA CONVENTION 
AFTER the main convention of the NEA, its 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of 


Instruction will hold three conferences in the 
interest of group thinking, community organi 


zation and human development as these are re- 
lated to the schools. 

The first conference, sponsored jointly by the 
department and the University of Denver, will 
he held at Estes Park (Colo.), July 6-17. The 
conferees will focus attention on “Group Plan- 
ning and Problem Solving,” and the activities 
will include, besides general sessions, various 
group meetings for those having common prob- 
pro 


eratts studio and a recreational 


Supervisors, teachers, curriculum-mak 


lems, a 
gram. 

ers and others will be welcome at the two-week 
conference, which will be led by Wilhelmina 
Hill, professor of education and director of the 
Elementary Workshop, University of Denver. 
In addition to Dr. Hill, the core staff will in 

clude: Ernest O. Melby, president, University 
of Montana (first week); Edith M. Bader, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Ann Arbor 
week); Ruth executive 
secretary of the department weeks) ; 
Frances Mayfarth, editor, Childhood Education 
(two weeks), and Leon S. Waskin, director of 
Michigan State 


Resource 


(second Cunningham, 


(two 


instruction, Department of 


Publie Instruction. 
by Gilbert S. Wiley, director of 
Denver publie schools, and director, Univer- 
sity of Denver Workshop, will be 
“scheduled as needed,” drawn mainly from the 
university and from the Denver public schools. 


Emphasis will be laid upon “balanced living.” 


leaders, headed 


instruction, 


Summer 
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dull 
“Easy trails” to Long’s Peak 
will take that. The 


recreational part of the program will also in- 


The proverbial “Jack” will not become 
from overwork. 
eare of 


near the camp 


clude a series of illustrated lectures “on the nat 
ural science of the region” given by the park 
naturalist. 

The conference fee is $15. Credit, graduate 
or undergraduate, may be obtained for the work 
done. Living expenses will range from $15 to 
$30. For details inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Till. 

The theme of the seeond conference, 
(Ala.), July 13-24, 
which is sponsored by the department and the 
College at 
“The School as the Community.” The workshop 
Study of the TVA 


as “up-to-the-minute democracy in action,” field 


which 


meets in Florence and 


State Teachers Florence, will be 


technique will be employed. 


trips to its developments and visits to nearby 
community schools in Alabama and Georgia will 
make a varied program, and those in attendance 
will be “encouraged to pursue their interests in 
loeal, and regional re- 


terms of community 


sources.” A mid-day informal seminar will be 
held to give members ot the conterence an Op- 
portunity to get aequainted through sharing 
educational interests. Morris Mitchell, profes- 
sor of education at the college, will lead the con- 
ference, assisted by resource leaders drawn from 
the community as needed. The fee for registra 
tion is $10; room and board for the two weeks, 
$15 to $20. 

Sponsored jointly by the department, the 
ACE Commission on Teacher Edueation and the 
Department of Edueation, the University of 
third 


theme, “Human Development and Edueation,” 


Chicago, the conference, having as its 
will meet, July 27 to August 7, at the Univer 
sity of Chicago and will be limited to 75 par- 
ticipants, who will live in the university dormi- 
$30 to $45 for the two 


tories at a charge of 


weeks. The conference fee, without academic 
eredit, will be $10; with aeademie credit, $20. 
Daniel Preseott, director, Division of Child De- 
velopment, Commission on Teacher Edueation, 
will be the eonference leader. He will be as- 
sisted by group leaders and resource persons. 


The program will inelude: 
(1) A series of presentations by various experts 


designed to give a digest of what is now known 
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about human development and behavior; (2) 

series of working groups of participants .. . or- 
ganized to discuss the implications of knowledge 
about human development and behavior for certain 
educational problems; (3) opportunities for ex- 
amining and studying materials gathered and pre- 
pared in the Opportunity Center for the study of 
human growth and behavior, established at the uni- 
versity by the commission; (4) opportunities to 
participate freely and creatively in the art studio 


maintained by the university... . 


THE 24TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


THe American Classical League will hold its 
24th annual meeting in Denver, June 29 and 30 
and July 1. On the afternoon of Monday, June 
29, there will be a joint session with the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Edueation, NEA, on the 
Ad- 


dresses will be made by Harl R. Douglass, dean, 


general topic, “The High School To-day.” 


College of Edueation, University of Colorado, 
“Is Latin Needed in the High School of To- 
day?”; by Mrs. Bernice 8S. Engle, Central High 
School, Omaha, “The Latin Teacher in the High 
School of To-day”; by Margaret Clinton, girls’ 
Skinner High School, Den- 
ver, “Latin Teaching—from an Adviser’s View- 


adviser, Junior 


Latta, director, 


point,” and by Dorothy Park 
the American Classical League Service Bureau, 
“The Work of the Service Bureau.” 

At the second session, Tuesday afternoon, 


after the annual message by the president of 
the league, B. L. Ullman, professor of Latin, 
the University of Chicago, papers will be pre- 
sented on “The Interpretation of the Roman 
Tradition,” L. R. Lind, University of Kansas; 
“Life, Language,’ Clyde Murley, 
Northwestern University; “The Ministry of 
Greek in Preaching,” the Reverend Raymond 
A. Waser, pastor, First Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Denver, and “Latin and Modern 
Trends in Edueation,’ Mark E. Hutchinson, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

At the dinner meeting on Tuesday evening, 
Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, secretary- 
treasurer of the league, will preside, and Charles 
C. Mierow, professor of biography, Carleton 
College (Northfield, Minn.), will give the prin- 
cipal address, “The Ancient Classics in the 
Modern World.” 


At the final session, Wednesday afternoon, 


Logie and 
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Professor Murley will preside, and papers will 
be presented as follows: “The Bugaboo of 
Horse and Buggyism in the Study of the 
Classics,” O. W. Reinmuth, University of 
Texas; “Teaching Latin to Very Young Chil- 
Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S.L., St. 
Mary’s High School, Colorado Springs; “Latin 
in Law and in Life,” Peter H. Holme, president, 
Phi Beta Kappa Association of Denver, and 
“Crises of Democracy: Ancient and Modern,” 
Edward F. 

Edmund D. Cressman, professor of classics, 
University of Denver, who will preside at the 


dren,” 


D’Arms, University of Colorado. 


second session, is chairman of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements. 


THE METHODIST “YOUTH CARAVANS” 

WitH three seasons of successful “ecaravan- 
behind it, the Methodist Youth Caravan 
Movement opened its 1942 campaign by the 
establishment of a training center at Morning- 
side College (Sioux City, Iowa) on June 6. 
Six such centers, “conceived of as summer 


ing’ 
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projects for college students,” will be distrib- 
uted across the country from Pennsylvania to 
California, and from them will go ovt about 
100 “teams, or caravans,” each made up of two 
young men, two young women and a counselor 
selected from the upper classes of college or 
“from graduate ranks” and trained, through 
the centers, to carry to seven communities a one- 
week service designed “to strengthen and under- 


gird the work of the church and the community 


for, by and with its young people and at the 
same time to provide a practical form of leader- 
ship training to a strategie group of young 
people, the Caravaners themselves.” 

In aceordance with the youth program of 
the Methodist Church, the Caravaners conduct 
such activities as classes, forums, group discus- 
sions and “practical projects in their respective 
fields of specialization.” The movement, which 
began in the South in 1939, has now become 
country-wide, its present plan involving the re- 
700 local churches and 


vitalization of com- 


munities. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Joun G. FLowers, president, State Teachers 
College (Lock Haven, Pa.), has been appointed 
president, Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege (San Mareos), to sueceed C. E. Evans, who 
is retiring after thirty-one years of service. Dr. 
Flowers will assume his new duties, Septem- 


ber 1. 


Pau. Boynton, professor of psychology, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville), has been elected president, Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College (Nacogdoches, 
Tex.), to sueceed A. W. Birdwell, whose pro- 
posed retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 15, 1941. 


GrorcE A. Lona, secretary, board of direc- 
tors, Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, 
has been appointed president of the seminary 
to succeed John MeNaugher, eighty-five years 
old, who gives his advanced age as reason for 
his retirement after thirty-three years of ser- 
vice. The Reverend Theophilus M. Taylor has 
been named to the New Testament chair, to re- 


place Dr. MeNaugher. Dr. Long has also been 
appointed to the newly created chair of English 
Bible. 

L. R. RASMUSSEN, educational superintendent 
of the Southeastern California Conference, has 
been appointed president, La Sierra College 
(Arlington, Calif.), to sueceed E. E. 
whose appointment as president, Union College 


Cossentine, 


(Lineoln, Nebr.), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, May 23. 

RicuHarp H. BLartspELu, since 1924 a member 
of the staff, has been named president of Bryant 
and Stratton Commercial College, Boston. 

ISABEL PHISTERER, newly appointed dean, 
Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary Junior College, 
will take over all administrative duties next fall 
in lieu of a president. Burritt C. Harrington, 
president, has resigned, and no suecessor has 
been appointed. 

Warp Austin, former vice-principal, Marin 
Junior College (Kentfield, Calif.), will return 
to the vice-principalship, July 1, to sueceed 
Paul Clymer, who has been called to a research 
project for the government. 
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Joun W. Dopps, professor of English, Stan- 


ford University, has been appointed dean, 


Humanities, a new division of the 


mye hool ol 


university, the establishment of which was an- 


nounced in SCHOOL AND Society, May 9. Lewis 
Mumford has been appointed professor of hu- 
The school has just received a grant 
Rockefeller 


which, “in addition to the many generous gifts 


manities. 


of $47,500 from the Foundation 


made by Stanford friends,” insures the further- 


ance of a long-term program of assistance to 


students “in acquiring a grasp of the past de- 
velopment of Western civilization and its rela- 
tion to social, cultural and philosophie forces 
shaping life in the modern world.” 


FRANK G. Scuuttz, of the University High 


School staff, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has been elected dean, division of 
South Dakota State College 


Mechanie Arts, Brookings. 


ceneral science, 


of Agriculture and 
MASSON, director, graduate divi 
Engineering, New York Uni 


Henry J. 
sion, College of 
versity, has been appointed assistant dean of 
the college. 

HAWKINS, dean of students and 
Oklahoma College 


added to her 


JuutaA Let 
professor 0 mathematics, 


for Women 
duties those of the head of the department of 


(Chickasha), has 
mathematics. This has been necessitated by the 
absence of Lieutenant Colonel Joe J. Miller and 
A. R. Toothaker, who are serving the Army and 
the government, respectively. 

Puitip KF, Asnron, vice-president and pro- 
fessor of psychology, Seattle (Wash.) Pacific 
College, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education and professor of psychology, 
Houghton (N. Y.) College. 


G. Lester ANDERSON, research assistant in 
educational psychology, University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed to succeed William S. 
Carlson as principal, University High School. 
Dr. Carlson is on leave of absenee for service 
with the Army air forces, as reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, April 28. 

Tue REVEREND EUGENE C. CARDER, of the 
Riverside Chureh, New York City, has been 
named to sueceed the Reverend Robert G. An- 
drus, counselor to Protestant students, Colum- 
bia University. The Reverend William G. Cole, 
formerly director, University Christian <Asso- 
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been 


York 


counselor. Dr. 


New 


associate 


ciation of University, has 


chosen Andrus has 


been granted leave of absence to serve as a 


chaplain in the Navy. 


WILFRED MITCHELL, of Bakersfield (Calif.) 
Junior College, has been appointed assistant 
professor of philosophy and religion, Fisk Uni- 


versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


AMONG the changes in status of the staff of 
Columbia University are the following: Ad- 
vancement to professorships: Herbert Brucker, 
School of Journalism; Minor W. Latham, Eng- 
lish, Barnard College; Abbot E. Smith, his- 
tory, and Adolf Sturmthal, economics, Bard 
College; Mary de Garmo Bryan, household 
arts, and Florence B. Stratemeyer, education, 
Teachers College. Those advanced to associate 
professorships are: Eleanor Carroll, journal- 
ism; Thomas Preston Peardon, government, 
Barnard College; Carlton C. Qualey, history, 
Bard College; Lilla Belle Pitts and Raymond 
Burrows, music education, Josephine L. Rath- 
bone, physical edueation, and Roma Gans, edu- 
cation, Teachers College. Felix E. Hirsch be- 
comes assistant professor of literature, Bard 
College, and Marjorie Hillas, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Teachers College; 
Austin P. Evans has been named acting execu- 
tive officer of the department of history, to sue- 
ceed Carlton J. H. Hayes, who is now Ambassa- 
dor to Spain; John A. Krout will become act- 
ing head of the department. 


Ropert GwATHMEY, of the faculty of design, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
has been appointed to the staff of the art divi- 
sion of Cooper Union, New York City. 


FENN COLLEGE (Cleveland) has announced the 
following promotions: From associate profes- 
sorships to professorships and chairmanships: 
Urban F. von Rosen, accounting; A. O. Berger, 
economics. Assistant professorships to asso- 
ciate professorships: Oscar Hoffman, structural 


engineering ; Hyman Lumer, biological sciences. 


Instructorships to assistant professorships: 
Pauline Bloomquist, secretarial studies, and 
chairman of the department; Raymond Ray, 
physical education, Walter Van Voorhis, mathe- 
maties; Mrs. Robert Leininger, home economies 


and biochemistry, and chairman of the depart- 
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Major B. Jenks, associate professor of 


ment. 
history, to a professorship. 


THE following appointments have been made 
at Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.) : John Verrall, professor of 
music; Helen Pillans, to the department of 
astronomy; Medora H. Krieger, department of 


assistant 


geology and geography; Reina Sabel, depart- 
ment of physics; Gloria Ladieu, department of 
psychology and education; Harriet N. Towle, 
department of zoology. 


DorotHy PArKER, head of the department of 
biology, St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Ind.), 
will spend the coming academic year in the de 
partment of botany, University of Cincinnati, 
where she will prepare “the first comprehensive 
college text on American vegetation types.” 
The investigation is made possible by the Mary 
Talbot American 


Association of University Women. 


research fellowship of the 


RUSSELL A. STEVENSON, dean, School of Bus- 
iness Administration, University of Minnesota, 
is chairman of a committee which will cooperate 
with a committee trom the University of Mani- 
toba (Winnipeg) in a study of the “welfare of 
the north central agricultural area and neigh- 
boring prairie provinces in Canada in the post- 
war period.” The Rockefeller Foundation has 
provided $7,500 to enable the committees to be 
gin work on the project immediately. 

JOHN EUGENE ENGLEKIRK, JR., professor of 
Spanish, Tulane University, has received a 
grant from the American Couneil of Learned 
Societies for literary research in Central Mex- 
ico. The award 
research project undertaken several years ago 
by Dr. Englekirk and consisting of the study 
of the origin of a number of plays, formerly 


believed to be of great antiquity. 


was made on the basis of a 


PautMeR C. WEAVER, professor of education, 
the Pennsylvania State College, is chairman of 
an inter-American demonstration center, organ- 
ized for the dissemination of information on 
Latin America in the state. The center, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education, 
will provide consultants in the fields of lan- 
guage, literature, music, art and home eco- 
nomies to work with schools and public groups. 


Rupert B. VANnceE, research professor in the 
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North 


Carolina, has been named visiting professor of 


Institute, University of 


Social Science 


sociology, Louisiana State University, for the 
academie year, 1942-43. 

WILLIAM Lioyp Warner, professor of an 
thropology and sociology, the University of Chi 
eago, will lecture on comparative society during 
the summer session at the University of Cali 
Zu. 


fornia (Los Angeles), which begins, June 


ARNOLD W. JOHNSON, associate professor of 
accounting, University of Oklahoma, has been 
appointed visiting associate professor of ae 
counting for the summer session, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane 
University. 

THEODORE CUTLER, of the staff of the Univer 
sity of Missouri Library, has been appointed 
assistant librarian, periodical department, Sul 
University, 


Memorial Library, Temple 


Mr. Cutler will assume his new 


livan 
Philadelphia. 
duties, July 1. 


Recent Deaths 
JAMES T. MaTrHews, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, Willamette (Salem, 


Ore.), died, June 4, according to a report sent 
Mat- 


mathematies 


University 


recently to Scnoon AND Society. Dr. 
thews, in whose name a chair in 
is endowed by the alumni of the university, 
joined the staff of the department in 1893. He 
was technically retired several years ago but 


continued teaching until his recent illness. 


Francis Kinasuty Bai, former general 
editor, Ginn and Company, died, June 8, at the 
age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Ball, who was a 
well-known Shakespearean scholar, had taught 
English, Latin or Greek (1890-1915) at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), Nichols 
School (Buffalo, N. Y.), Harvard College and 
the University of North Carolina. In 1916 he 
went to Ginn and Company, where he edited 
books on mathematies, history and languages 


until 1941. 
ad. Mw Hi. 


of schools, Cleveland, died, June 9. 


FREDERICK, former superintendent 
Mr. Fred- 


erick had served the superintendency (1895— 
1912), Lakewood, Ohio. 
land schools (1912-17), resigning in the latter 


year to devote his time to the study of psychie 


He served the Cleve- 
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Frederick 


years old at the time of his death. 


phenomena. Mr. was seventy-five 
nt Vicror E. JoHNSON, head of the 
department of Naval 
School, University of Notre Dame, succumbed 
to a heart attack, June 9, at the age of forty 


LIEUTEN 


mathematies, Training 


years. 
M. CorriGAn, 
rector, Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), died, June 9, at the age of sixty- 


Tue Most ReverEND JOSEPH 


3ishop Corrigan had served as 


three 
professor of dogmatic theology (1903-25) and 


years. 


rector (1925-36), St. Charles Borromeo Semi- 
Overbrook, Pa. In 1936, he 
pointed rector of the university by Pope Pius 
XI. 

Mary A. Sawyer, dean emeritus, Western 
College (Oxford, Ohio), died, June 10. Dr. 
Sawyer, who had taught Bible and served as 


nary, was ap- 


professor of chemistry at the college (1887 
1906), had served as dean, 1895-1920. After 
retiring from the college, she spent three years 
in educational work in China. Dr. Sawyer was 
eighty-seven years old at the time of her death. 

JoHN NEVIN SCHAEFFER, professor of Greek 
and literature, Franklin and Marshall College 
(Laneaster, Pa.), died, June 10, at the age of 
Dr. Schaeffer had served the 


college as professor of classics (1910-22) and 


fifty-nine years. 


professor of Greek and literature, since 1922. 
1926 and 
1928, he was visiting professor at the Univer- 
1923-26 


vice-president of the board of education at Lan- 


During the summer sessions of 1923, 


sity of Pennsylvania. From he was 
caster and served as president, 1926-28. 

THE ReveEREND Avoysius B. Tuipsirts, S.J., 
librarian, St. Roberts Hall (Pomfret, Conn.), 
died, June 11. Father Thibbitts, who was fifty- 
six years old at the time of his death, had served 
successively on the staff of Fordham University, 
(B. W. 1.), in the 


Philippines, as assistant editor of the Messenger 


as a missioner to Jamaica 
of the Sacred Heart and for the past three years 
in the librarianship at Pomfret. 

FREEMAN Hartow ALLEN, professor emeri- 
tus of history and polities, Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), died, June 12, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. Dr. Allen had served as 
teacher of history (1895-1909), State Normal 
School (Potsdam, N. Y.), and as professor and 
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head of the department at the university from 
1909 until his retirement, 1934. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ASHLEY, retired chief 
assistant librarian of Congress, died, June 14, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Ashley 
had taught at St. Charles College (Catonsville, 
Mo.) and Western Reserve Academy (Hudson, 
Ohio), serving as principal of the latter insti 
tution, 1892-97. He went to the Library of 
Congress (1900), was appointed superintendent 
of the reading room (1915) and became chief 
assistant librarian (1927), a post that he held 
until his retirement several years ago. 

CARROLL WARREN DOTEN, professor emeritus 
of economies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, died, June 14, in his seventy-second 
year. Dr. Doten was instructor in economics 
(1895-1903) and secretary and registrar (1896- 
1903), University of Vermont. 
institute as instructor (1903-05), assistant pro- 
fessor (1905-14), associate professor (1914-18) 
and professor until his retirement, 1936. 


He served the 


Coming Events 

Mary P. Corre, supervisor of vocational gui- 
dance service, publie schools, Cincinnati, will be 
the leader of the ninth annual Student Career 
Conference to be held at Alabama College 
(Montevallo), June 24-27. 


THE fourth annual educational guidance clinie 
will be held at Allegheny College (Meadville, 
Pa.), June 28-July 3. 

THE eighth annual Institute of International 
Relations at Mills College (Calif.) will be held, 
June 28-July 8. Among the leaders of dis- 
cussion and workshop groups will be: Hans 
Simons, formerly of the Academy of Political 
Science (Berlin), now professor of political 
science, New School for Social Research (New 
York City); Howard Thurman, professor of 
theology, Howard University (Washington, D. 
C.); Otto Klineberg, research anthropologist, 
Columbia University, and André Maurois, well- 
known author. 


Other Items of Interest 

CoRNELL UNIveRSITY will launch, June 29, a 
workshop in the social studies, “designed to 
remedy the neglect in secondary schools of in- 
struction on Latin America, the Far East and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” The 
course, which will run for six weeks, has been 
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made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Howard R. Anderson, 
professor of education, is the director. 


associate 

He will 
be assisted by Frederick G. Marcham, Goldwin 
Smith professor of English history; Knight 
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Biggerstaff, professor of Chinese history; Cor- 
nelis W. de Kiewiet, professor of modern Euro- 
pean history, all of the university, and by C. C. 
Griffin, associate professor of Latin-American 
history, Vassar College. 


Comment @nd Criticism... 





WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


Lire, liberty and property have a way of 
cropping up in our conversations on the present 
world and its future. One of the top problems 
facing democracy to-day is the conflict between 
human rights and property rights. It is a prob- 
lem that has never been so acute since the Bill 
of Rights was incorporated into the Constitu- 
tion 150 years ago. No matter what the answer 
is, every man, woman and child must learn to 
carry on as an individual in a dignified, intelli- 
gent manner. Certainly the schools should train 
us to answer pressing questions involving life, 
liberty and property on the basis of fact and 
reason, and not on the basis of subtle, false 
propaganda, passion or mawkish sentimentality. 

The ability to answer the great social ques- 
tions of the day intelligently and unselfishly de- 
pends not only on knowledge—factual knowl- 
edge—but also on one’s profound respect for 
the dignity of every human being. One must, 
first of all, attempt to be honest with one’s self, 
and this is not always easy in a world which 
subjects all of us to strong pressure from all 
quarters. 

To think merely of self in appraising public 
questions is both blind and unfair. 
more, the individual disregards the foundation 


Further- 


stone of our society if he fails to consider the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

That is the goal. We must make our Amer- 
ica a good place for all of us to live in. Our 
job starts with the youth of the nation. We 
must help young people express themselves not 
only accurately but also with a sense of regard 
for the rights of others. That should be the 
American way. 

Every individual—of every race and religion 
—is valuable in a free society. 
countrymen have something to contribute to the 
further development of democratic America. 


Millions of our 


Whenever and wherever possible, the schools 


should develop and encourage in every child a 
desire to enrich his own community in partieu- 
lar and the nation at large. We must be ready 


to serve, to reconstruct and to encourage the 
achievement of the democratie ideals. A pas 
sion for social usefulness must be developed. 

The schools should assist boys and girls in 
evaluating anew social viewpoints current in 
the days of their grandparents. Young people 
should be urged to take an interest in publie 
affairs, and they must become leaders in move- 
ments for the good life. They must use their 
efforts to see that in a nation of plenty everyone 
has a decent place in which to live, adequate 
medical care, security for old age, protection 
against unemployment, enough food and proper 
clothing. When Nazi barbarism is crushed we 
must pull together to achieve these aims. 

The time has come to forget the traditional 
stories of the poor American boy who became 
fabulously rich. A man needs adequate secur 
ity rather than great wealth to be happy and 
useful to society. 

The dignity of the individual ean reach its 
highest expression only in a society that insists 
on the maintenance of liberty of the spirit and 
liberty of the mind. 
and for this we will fight. 


For this we must labor, 


NATHAN G. GOODMAN 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


ARE THEY JUST “SKELETON KEYS”? 

THE university key-jangler and BMOC! may 
inspire awe in the uninitiated, but to the weary 
The 
cluster of keys dangling outside his pocket has 


college senior he tells an old, sad story. 


left a correspondingly large hole inside that 
pocket, and, in his weary dash from meeting to 
meeting, the organization slave may well won- 
der if they’re worth their weight in gold plate. 

Professors, editors and 


campus newspaper 


1 Big Man on Campus. 
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education experts have debated the merits of 
extracurricular programs loudly and at length, 
but few actual statistics have been available on 
the subject. Deciding that their college should 
ruinea pig, students and faculty members 
Kansas State 


survey of the situation at 


College, Manhattan, revealing that campus or- 

ranizations make an appalling drain on student 

time, energy and money. 
Some 87 organized groups—outside of Greek- 


letter social fraternities—exist on the college 
campus for the college’s wartime enrolment of 
around 3,500 students. Of professional, honor- 
ary, academic or social nature, they claim a total 
membership of almost three times the enrolment 
allowing three organizations per 


firure—thus 


student. They spent, in one year, nearly $21, 
000, or around $6 per student. 

More than one fourth of this amount went off 
the campus to national organizations; the re- 
mainder was spent principally for parties, ban- 
Who ean not 
would arise were students asked 


quets and conventions. imagine 
the howl that 
to raise $5,000 a year for the school library or 
for assembly speakers! 

But alone, these figures are not alarming. 
Three organizations and $6 annually could not 
cause a great strain on any student. However, 
further investigation reveals that duplication of 
functions and membership among organizations 
makes it possible and even common for a stu- 
dent to belong to as many as a dozen or more 
organized groups. 

In one division, for example, an outstanding 
student might, without stepping outside his pro- 
fessional field, belong to an association for all 
students in his division, a professional society, 


an honorary professional organization, one or 
two other divisional “honoraries” and an honor- 
ary military group for members of his division. 
This same student might conceivably also belong 
to at least four all-eampus honorary groups, 
whose memberships are based largely on scholar- 
ship and participation in activities. This does 
not take into account strictly social groups, re- 
ligious groups, hobby groups, membership on 
college teams or posts filled by election or ap- 
pomntiment. 

Initiation fees and dues vary widely, but, 
based on the group average, initiation fees for 
a prominent student might total $78 during his 
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college career. The same student might pay out 


annually more than $21 in dues. In one half 
of the organizations, this amount would not 
even include a key for his already-overburdened 
key- or watch-chain. The key would be from 
$1 to $6 extra. 

Jased on the average meeting length of one 
hour and 20 minutes, he might easily spend nine 
hours a week observing Robert’s Rules of Order, 
Working on 
several 


allowing only one meeting a day. 
projects would take another 
nothing of several whole days 


group 
hours, to say 
taken out of his school career for mock initia- 
tion procedures. Nine hours a week for the 
usual 36 school weeks would result in more than 
13 entire school days being taken up during a 
vear by organization meetings. 

Many of the organizations surveyed at Kan- 
sas State College were of a purely “recognition” 
nature—that is, they merely created another ac- 
tivity by “recognizing” students already promi- 
nent in campus activities. Scholarship recogni- 
tion was the basis for the existence of certain 


organizations, yet scholars were required to pay 
anywhere from $10 to $30 for the privilege of 


being so recognized. 

A multiplicity of groups with such bases for 
existence is bound to result in great duplication 
of membership and to eause an excessive drain 
on the time, money and energy of a select group 
of students. Sueh demands undoubtedly de- 
crease the efficiency of such students both as 
campus leaders and as students. 

The glamour of a key-laden chain disappears 
when excessive financial demands are made, 
extracurricular activities cause scholar- 
ship deficiencies. The 
has been weighed, and found wanting. 

Mary MArGARET ARNOLD 

MANHATTAN, KANS. 


when 


“ee ° . 9 7 
organization” system 


WALKING INTO WISDOM 

WitH gasoline taboo and trains curtailed, the 
teacher will do well to plan a pedestrian vaca- 
tion this summer. Go and see—and invite your 
soul into Nature! 

A eity professor who walks sixty blocks daily 
(six miles round trip) tells me that in his 
younger days he walked, for the fun of it, from 
Minneapolis to Duluth, from Minneapolis to 
Milwaukee, and—on a summer jaunt—150 miles 
down the Mississippi Valley! 
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| exchanged with him notes on the late Dean 
Owre of the Columbia University Dental Col 
lege, who had crossed the American continent 
a couple of times and parts of Asia on foot, as 
well as taking many summer pedestrian tours 
in Europe, and who—when he first came to New 
York 
Morningside Heights to 23rd Street; and the 
late John H. Finley, whose cireum-footation of 


did a daily round trip of ten miles from 


Manhattan Island and similar exploits are too 
well known to mention. 

If you want to walk, look up, for example, 
the Youth Hostel Association material, through 
Munroe Smith, Northfield, Massachusetts; the 
“New York Walk Book,” with its fascinating 
drawings by Robert L. Dickinson and others; 
the material which your State Conservation De- 
partment will have on state parks and trails; 
the bulletins on national parks from the Na- 
tional Park Bureau, Washington, D. C., and 
your “WPA State Guide Book,” 
open many beckoning prospects. 


which may 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE CONSTANCY OF THE EQ 

WE often become so engrossed in one par- 
ticular aspect of a problem that we tend to over- 
look or neglect other equally important factors. 
We have been so busy in the past two decades 
investigating the constancy of the IQ that we 
have neglected research involving the constancy 
of other abilities and traits. The degree of con- 
staney exhibited by children with reference to 
some of these abilities and traits is of para- 
mount importance. 

Examine, for instance, the importance of the 
constaney of the EQ. of future 
and educational and voea- 


Predictions 
scholastie success 
tional guidance are of little value without some 
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constancy of achievement on the part of pupils. 
The best predictions of future accomplishments 
If a 
learner is inconsistent in his accomplishments, 


are those based on past accomplishments. 


we can not predict what he will do in the fu- 
ture. Nor can we presume to give a pupil 
educational or vocational guidance when we have 
no estimate of what he will achieve in a par- 
ticular subject or occupation. 

We know, of course, that pupils are relatively 
constant in their achievement. Correlations be- 
tween high-school marks and college marks tell 
us that. Yet we have not investigated this con 
staney as thoroughly as we might have done. It 
has been established that the probable error of 
the IQ on retesting after intervals of from one 
What is 
the EQ under similar 


to six years is about five IQ points. 
the probable error of 
conditions ? 

The value of establishing the constancy of 
achievement of pupils more accurately than we 
have up to the present time is self-evident. Is 
pupil progress through the grades uniform and 
If not, what 


progress ? 


regular? factors interfere with 


uniform Does the transition from 
grades to high school cause serious lapses in 
Do the EQ’s of indi- 


vidual children fluctuate widely as they move 


pupil accomplishment? 
up through the grades? As educators, we are 
greatly concerned with the achievement of our 
pupils and the determination of the constancy 
of achievement promises to be of inestimable 
value to us. 

This brief note has been written with the pur- 
pose of stimulating research pertaining to the 
The 
feels that investigations of the constancy of the 
EQ will prove to be more valuable than have 


constaney of pupil achievement. writer 


the investigations of the constancy of the IQ. 
HELMER JOHNSON 
WADENA, MINN. 


Correspondence 





A BOOK FOR PROFESSOR RUEDIGER? 

In Scuoot ann Society, April 25, Mr. 
Ruediger says, “If the point were pressed I 
would feel obliged to grant that pagan thought 
is practically always cast in the mold of dual- 
ism and that only monism is fully consistent 


with the message and mission of Jesus.” My 
contention is just the opposite. Only dualism, 
and not monism is consistent with the message 
and mission of Jesus. By dualism I mean that 
philosophy which admits of matter and spirit, 


soul and body, the eternal and temporal. My 
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proposition is the theme of “The Challenge 


of Humanism” (Oxford University Press) by 
Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard, an historical 
summary of the philosophia perennis as mani- 
fested in the recent revival of humanism. At 
the very end of the book we read: 


There is no new humanism. There is merely the 


age-old opposition between naturalism (or the 
monistic merging of God, man, and nature, and the 
consequent denial of a law antecendent to all human 
experience) and humanism, the clear conception of 
man, distinet and unique in nature, and responsible 
to a law superior to himself, a law which he must 
discover, a higher will to which he must learn to 
attune his natural will. This higher will, religion 


interprets in terms of God. The humanist may 
interpret it only in terms of a veto power which he 
knows by experience to be within him. He none the 
less recognizes the higher will as something ulti- 
mately divine. If the work of Irving Babitt and 
Paul Elmer More is so valuable, it is because, by 
the boldness of its challenge to the naturalism 
which denies this dualism in man, it has made us 


sharply conscious of the alternatives open to us. 


JOHN E. WISE, S.J. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL FOR DESIGNA- 
TING A.B. VARIABILITY 

I AM much interested in the proposals regard- 
ing the bachelor’s degree made by T. D. Martin 
of the National Edueation Association in his 
“open letter” to President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ScHOOL AND Society, May 2. 
I feel, however, that Mr. Martin also, as he 
states to President Hutchins, has “gone either 
too far or not far enough.” 

As a mathematician and statistician I have 
always found it very convenient to use the sub- 


seript notation to express compactly a series 


Books 
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of values of any variable. In this case Mr. 
Martin really uses the notation A.B., where “n” 
takes the series of integral values from 1 to 4—a 
common mathematical device. I suggest an ap- 
propriate extension of this notation, however, 
so that the “‘n” may be given meaningful values 
to cover instead the range from 0 to 5. 

If one wishes really to go back to the original 
meaning of the bachelor’s degree, he should 
copy the use of it at the University of Paris in 
the 13th century when it was conferred by 
students alone, without faculty supervision or 
control, as an initiation ceremony—something 
like a glorified modern cane rush! I would 
suggest, therefore, that the University of Chi 
cago might properly confer an A.B., on all 
freshman students immediately upon their en- 
trance to the university. This initial degree 
could then be followed appropriately at the 
completion of annual periods, as Mr. Martin 
suggests, by A.B.,, A.B.., A.B., and A.B.,. 

Furthermore, since there seems to be some 
question regarding the appropriateness of the 
Master’s degree at Chicago and the program of 
study leading to it, why not abolish the Master’s 
degree entirely, substituting an additional step 
in the uniform and systematie process suggested 
above, namely A.B.,? 

With an academic subseript “n, 
integral values from 0 to 5, 


” given in 


succession all 
A.B., (n=0 
presses it, we ought to have a perfectly defi- 
nite, compact and logical notation which should 
appeal to all—including the mathematical and 
seientifie faculties of the University of Chicago, 
who, I understand, are not all entirely satisfied 
with the present proposals for the modification 
of the bachelor’s degree at the university. 
Water C. EELLS 


.. 5) as the mathematician ex- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TWO BOOKS THAT DEAL WITH THE 
NEW THEORY OF REINFORCE- 
MENT IN LEARNING 
Conditioning and Learning. By Ernest R. 
HitGarp and DonaLtp G. Marquis. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

429 pp. 


xi+ 


Social Learning. By NeAu E. MILuer and JOHN 
DotuarD. Yale University Press. 1941. 
xiv +341 pp. $3.50. 

HILGarD and Marguis’s book is a review and 
interpretation of the experimental literature on 
conditioning. Its completeness is indicated by 
the fact that a total of 973 references are used, 
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the exact citations of which are given in a 64- 
page bibliography near the end of the book. 
Over 90 per cent. of these are directly on some 
phase of conditioning, the others being general 
works which relate in part to the conditioning 
process. Conditioning is thought of as a process 
of training through which a response, usually a 
reflex, becomes attached to an experimental 
stimulus which oceurs in proximity with the 
unconditioned or natural stimulus and is fol- 
lowed by some reward or punishment called a 
reinforcement. The classical example is the 
training of Pavlov’s dog to give a response of 
a flow of saliva to the sound of a bell which 
was presented a number of times in conjunction 
with food. In this ease the food is the natural 
stimulus, the bell is the experimental stimulus, 
the flow of saliva is the reflex which becomes 
conditioned and the eating is the reinforcement. 
The conditioning process came into prominence 
in American psychology through the work of 
Watson who saw in it not only an eseape from 
the vagaries of introspection and sensationalism 
but also the possibility of a science of psychol- 
ogy as objective as physics, the key to habit 
formation in learning, the secret for the control 
of emotions and attitudes and a realizable hope 
of predicting and controlling human behavior. 
Hilgard and Marquis do not regard condition 
ing as another name for association nor as rep 
resentative of all forms of learning. They also 
do not regard a habit as a chain of conditioned 
responses and they disclaim the conditioned re- 
sponse as the unit of habit and the conditioning 
experiments as directly applicable to complex 
habit situations. ‘The conditioning experiment, 
because of its simple and well controlled struc- 
ture, is a fruitful source of postulates from 
which deductions can be made concerning com 
plete learning. The postulates must be verified 
in their new application; it is not enough to 
know that they were found true in simple con- 
ditioning.” (Pp. 21-22.) Such deductions are 
made in the chapters on serial learning, problem 
solving, voluntary action and personality, but 
not until after seven chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the facets and principles of condi- 
tioning. 

These chapters are on classical conditioning 
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experiments; instrumental conditioning experi- 
ments; the nature of reinforcement; the nature 
of extinction; strength of conditioning; gradi- 
ents of reinforcement, and generalization and 
discrimination. The chapter on classical econ 
ditioning experiments is a review of the work 
of Pavlov and of the type of experiments made 
by him. Under instrumental conditioning the 
authors discuss those experiments in which the 
conditioned response is completed before rein- 
forcement occurs. Four types of procedure are 


described: (1) reward training; (2) eseape 


training; (3) avoidance training, and (4) see 
ondary reward training in which the conditioned 
response is followed by a token or poker chip 
which has aequired reward value in previous 
experiments. In this case the reinforcement is 
said to be derived. 
of reinforcement the concept is stated to be 


In the chapter on the nature 


basie in the conditioning process because the 
conditioned response is strengthened by rein 


forcement and weakened by non-reinforcement. 


Three principles are giver to explain the results 


of reinforcement: substitution, effect and ex 


pectancy. In the chapter on the nature of 
extinction, two principles of interpretation are 
discussed: adaptation or decrease of a cond 
tioned response because of the repetition of 
the conditioned stimulus without reinforcement, 
and interference or the decrease of the response 
because of the formation of ‘competing tenden- 
cies. Under the heading, gradients of reinforce- 
ment, the authors discuss the temporal relations 
between the conditioned and the unconditioned 
stimulus and the relations of the goal and of 
reward to the learning activities. The nearer 
the conditioned stimulus is to the unconditioned 
stimulus up to .5 seconds preceding it, the more 
effective it is, and the nearer an act to be learned 
is to the goal or to the reward, the more easily 
it is learned. In the chapter on generalization 
and discrimination, the two terms are distin 
ruished, the former referring to the tendency 
of an animal to give a response to a stimulus 
similar to the one to which it was trained and 
the latter, to the ability to respond positively to 
one stimulus and negatively to a similar stimu- 
lus. 

In the chapters on serial learning, problem- 
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olving, voluntary action and personality an 
effort is made to explain these more complicated 
activities by conditioning principles. In serial 
learning the kinesthetic sensation provoked by 
the response made to the initial stimulus be- 
comes the conditioned stimulus to the next and 
The 
wrong or circuitous responses is explained in 


The 


movements leading through a short route to a 


subsequent responses. elimination of 


terms of the goal-gradient hypothesis. 
goal become more strongly attached to the goal 
than those for the long route, and consequently 
become dominant. Although the goal-gradient 
hypothesis is helpful for understanding the 
elimination of certain errors it is also respon- 
sible for creating others, the tendency to enter 
more frequently blind alleys in the direction of 
the goal than those away from the goal. 

A scientifie explanation of problem-solving 
presupposes continuity with past experience. 
This assumption is made even in logical reason 
ing. When one reasons from the concept of 
the mortality of all men to the conclusion that 
Socrates is mortal, he does it through the con- 
cept of man, which is the intermediate connece- 
tion between the new and the old. An explana- 
tion of problem-solving on the basis of the 
principles of conditioning requires the finding 
of an intermediate conditioned response which 
connects the old with the new. This has been 
found in what conditioners call the fractional 
A hungry rat 
has been taught to go from R or U to X for 
When thirsty he has been taught to go 
Later, when 


anticipatory goal response, Rg. 


food. 
from FR to either U or H for water. 
hungry if he is placed at R, and the path from 
R to X is barred, will he turn to U or to H? 
According to the goal-gradient hypothesis, he 
will go to U and then to X because the antici- 
patory goal response from R to U and from U 
to X makes the path R-U-—X stronger than the 
path R-H. 
mentally but it has been shown that if a subject 


This has not been proved experi- 


has been conditioned to give an eye-lid reflex 
to a light by means of a strike on the cheek, and 
later conditioned to give a finger withdrawal to 
a shock accompanied by the strike on the cheek, 
he will give the finger withdrawal reaction to the 
light, although this response was not made to 
In this ease the eye-lid response 
This is a 


light before. 


may serve as the intermediate term. 
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sample of the application of conditioning prin- 
ciples to problem-solving. 

Just as a scientific explanation of problem- 
solving presupposes continuity between new and 
old reactions, so does a scientific explanation of 
voluntary action. It has been shown that the 
pupillary reflex, which is not subject to volun- 
tary control, can be conditioned to the sound of 
a bell combined with a light stimulus. It also 
can be conditioned to the subject’s command, 
“contract,” combined with bell and light. Later 
the reflex can be made to respond to the com- 
mand, “eontract,” when given alone, even if it 
occurs subvoeally. Similarly it has been shown 
that if a subject says “dilate” each time he puts 
his arm into warm water, he later can cause his 
blood vessels to dilate upon the command when 
given alone. This suggests that the secret of 
voluntary control lies in the manipulation of 
the stimulus to which the response is attached. 
But what makes one manipulate the stimulus, 
that is, 
“dilate”? 


In the chapter on personality the authors dis 


give the commands, ‘“eontraect” or 


This the conditioners do not know. 


cuss experimental neuroses, conditioned emo- 
tions, psychotherapy, individual differences and 
clinical types. Experimental neuroses are due 
to conflict, not the Freudian type, but to a prob- 
lem too diffieult for the animals to solve. With 
respect to conditioned emotions, the authors 
point out that the famous Watsonian experi- 
ment with Albert and the rat has been a failure 
in the hands of other experimenters and that 
the exaggerated hopes that it occasioned should 
Equally important is the factor 
of maturation. A ease is reported in which a 
hysterical patient was cured of paralysis and 
anesthesia of the left arm by conditioning meth- 
ods. In the discussion of individual differences 
it is pointed out that the conditioning process 
varies much with the individuality of the sub- 
ject, and that conditioners as well as psychia- 
trists have discovered that clinical types are also 
closely related to the character of the individual. 

The last chapter of the book devotes 31 pages 


be corrected. 


to the neuro-physiological mechanism of condi- 
The most important conclusion is that 
this mechanism is not understood for even the 
The anatomical locus 
For normal conditioning it is corti- 
The association 


tioning. 


simplest case of learning. 
is central. 
eal, but it ean be subcortical. 
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path appears to lie outside of the main path 
connecting the conditioned response, the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus and the conditioned stimulus. 
Investigations of the conditioned response have 
not yet been able to go beyond speculation re- 
garding the nature of synaptic modification. 

In evaluating conditioning principles as an 
explanation of learning and as a source of ree- 
ommendations for practical problems in learn- 
ing, the authors say that they are helpful only 
within narrow limits. Deductions from condi- 
tioning principles can never displace empirical 
results and factors derived directly from the 
problem at hand. So long as conditioners have 
not yet been able to account fully for such a 
simple type of learning as running a maze, one 
needs to be cautious about using conditioning 
principles for solving more complicated prob- 
lems. 

Such is the modest conclusion derived by the 
authors from a critical study of over 900 experi- 
ments on conditioning, most of which have been 
ambitious 


since Watson announced his 


If the results are disappoint- 


made 
program in 1916. 
ing, the authors are at least to be complimented 
for their scientific treatment and for not making 
claims that are unwarranted by the facts so far 
established. The book is compact and rather 
difficult reading, but it is eritical and clear. 
Technical terms, of which there are many, are 
explained not only in the text but also in a 
glossary near the end of the book. The chief 
value of the book to the educator is its service 
as a model of scientific procedure and judgment. 
As a text-book for a course in the psychology 
of learning it is wholly inadequate if the pur- 
pose of such a book is to give the student an 
understanding and a control of the learning of 
skills and of meanings as they are taught in the 
schools. In fact the book has little contribution 
to make toward such a purpose, and it is prob- 
able that the authors would disclaim its useful- 
ness for this purpose. They wish only to give 
a critical exposition of the main facts of con- 
ditioning and to point out their relation to the 
theory of learning. In this they have done an 
excellent job, yet the reader is disappointed at 
the smallness of the contribution. The condi- 
tioners have shown the universality of such 
factors as drive, contiguity of stimuli or cues, 
and reward in learning 


repeated response 
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throughout the animal kingdom and that they 
operate not only on the verbal level but also on 
even subeonscious levels. 


the sub-verbal and 


This is interesting but how does it help the 


teacher solve actual learning problems? 


The purpose of “Social Learning,” by Miller 
and Dollard, is to set forth the reinforcement 
theory of social learning, which is an extension 
of the principles of conditioning to the aequire- 
The core of the book 
is an exposition in nine chapters of a reinforce 


ment of social behavior. 


ment theory of imitation, which is defined as 
matched dependent behavior in which the fol 
leader does, his stimuli 
It is distin 


guished from same behavior, in whieh two per 


lower does what the 


being the movements of the leader. 


sons do the same things independently in re 
sponse to the same cues, and from copying, in 
which one sets up another as a model and repro 
duces it with a knowledge of degrees of same 
These chapters are fol 


ness and difference. 


lowed by three chapters on more complex 
behavior, crowd behavior, lynching and copying 
and diffusion. Preliminary to the statement of 
the authors’ theory, 90 pages are devoted to a 
popular statement of the principles of condi 
tioning which are more fully and technically 
explained in the book by Hilgard and Marquis. 
The four essential factors of learning are said 
to be drive, cue, response and reward, and of 
these the greatest is reward or reinforcement. 
It is this that 
theory of imitation from all others, particularly 


factor distinguishes the new 
Holt’s theory of circular imitation, which, along 
with the imitation theories of over forty other 
authorities, is explained in the appendix. As 
applied to babbling, Holt’s theory states that 
the baby hears a sound. An impulse is trans 


mitted from the ear to the vocal cords. A sound 


is produced, which again stimulates the ear and 


starts an impulse to make another sound. Re- 
Miller and Dollard ask, “What 
Holt’s theory does 


sult, babbling. 
makes the activity stop?” 
not explain this, but their theory of reinforce 
ment When the baby himself 
babble, he hears a sound similar to his mother’s, 


does. hears 
which has reward value because of its associa- 
tion with food and other satisfactions of pri 
mary drives. If, however, the babbling is not 
followed by primary reinforcement, it loses its 
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reward value and suffers extinction. Later, the 
babbling may return because either of spon- 
taneous recovery or of its accidental association 
with a primary drive. This is the kernel of the 
theory. 

Why does it take 340 pages to say it? Con 
A good 


portion of the nine chapters devoted to the new 


ditioners must first of all be scientifie. 


theory deseribes supporting evidence in the 
form of ten experiments, five on rats and five 
that both 


children learn either to imitate or to non-imitate 


on children. These show rats and 


a trained leader aceording as the imitation or 
the non-imitation is rewarded, and that this ten 
The 


expernnents on children, in addition, show that, 


dency once formed becomes generalized. 


if the experimental situation is such as to make 
easily identifiable the stimuli to which the leader 
responds, imitation 1s a shortcut to independent 
reverse, if the situation is 


response; and the 


otherwise. No innate tendeney to imitate was 
observed in either rats or children, and the re- 
sults of the experiments make such an assump- 
tion useless. 

In the last three chapters the authors extend 
the theory beyond imitation in the sense of 
matched dependent behavior and speak of a 
general reinforcement theory of social learning 
which they apply to such complicated cases as 
crowd behavior, including lynching, and ecopy- 
Their procedure may be illus- 
After 


describing in detail a sensational ease, they show 


ing or diffusion. 
trated trom their treatment of lynching. 


Reborts. 
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how the facts may be analyzed into the four 
learning—drives, 
sponses and rewards. This is done theoretically 
Of course it is easy to see how 


main factors of cues, re- 
or speculatively. 
these factors are involved but whether they ex- 
plain the complete behavior is another question. 

This book has an interesting and easy style. 
From it the reader may get a fair understand- 
ing of the principles of conditioning without a 
first-hand knowledge of laboratory experiments. 
The chief contributions of the book are (1) its 
additional evidence that imitation need not be 
assumed to be an instinct, and (2) the theory 
that drive and reward are essential factors, not 
only in imitative learning, but in all forms of 
social learning. Among the defects in the book 
are (1) the leap from a reinforcement theory 
of matched dependent behavior to a general 
reinforcement theory of social behavior without 
any supporting scientifie evidence, and (2) 
taking for granted numerous forms of social 
behavior without any attempt at explanation, 
on the basis of the proposed theory, particularly 
of emotion, language and abstract reasoning. 
Very questionable also are the assumptions that 
finding the reinforcement theory working in 
one minute aspect of social behavior is a suffi- 
cient reason for assuming its validity in all 
aspects and that finding four conditioning fac- 
tors operative in crowd behavior proves that 
they explain it. 

H. B. Reep 


Fort Hays KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 





FEDERAL YOUTH AGENCIES AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THe Committee on Educational Reeommenda- 
tions of the National 
NEA,' decided to address itself to the diseussion 


Council of Edueation, 


of a single problem at the time of the February 
meeting, and selected the question of federal 


1 The committee is a standing committee to ree- 
ommend policy on educational problems to the 
National Couneil of Edueation and through it to 
the NEA. The membership is as follows: Frank 
N. Freeman (chairman), William G. Carr, W. W. 
Charters, George 8. Counts, Newton Edwards,!4 Car- 
ter V. Good, Ben G. Graham, C. H. Judd, Paul R. 
Mort, F. W. Reeves, John W. Sexson, Frank W. 
Thomas, Goodwin B. Watson. 


1a Deceased. 


youth agencies and the publie schools. This is 
a problem on which sharp differences of opinion 
have arisen. The clash of opinion has concerned 
particularly the policies of the CCC and the 
NYA. A session of the February meeting was 
devoted to a presentation of papers on the main 
theme and to a The 
speakers were William G. Carr, Sam H. Cohn 
(substituting for Aubrey A. Douglass), Charles 
H. Judd, John K. Norton and Floyd W. Reeves. 
An attempt was made during the discussion to 
formulate a statement on which all the speakers 
could agree. It appeared, however, that the dis- 


prolonged discussion. 


agreements were too fundamental for this. 
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The papers at the meeting and the subsequent 
discussion served to bring out the points on 
which disagreement exists. It appeared worth 
while to follow up the papers and the discussion 
by an attempt to formulate a brief but compre- 
hensive statement and then to canvass the 
opinions of the entire committee in the light of 
this statement. Accordingly, the chairman drew 
up such a statement and asked each member of 
the committee to say whether the statement was 
acceptable to him and, if not, say wherein he 
disagreed with it. 

The reactions of the members of the committee 
are various. One, Dr. Charters, thinks it un- 
wise to attempt to formulate a common state- 
ment. The other members were willing to accept 
the statement, in most eases with modifications. 
Three did not suggest any modifications in the 
statement itself; namely, Drs. Reeves, Edwards 
and Good. This is not to say that the statement 
perfectly expresses their views, but perhaps that 
it comes fairly near doing so. Three others 
expressed substantial agreement but would 
modify the statement in certain particulars. 
These are Drs. Judd, Mort, Sexson and Thomas. 
The remaining two disagree more fundamentally 
on the general tenor of the statement, Dr. Carr 
believing that it should insist more strongly on 
the responsibility of the states and localities, 
and Dr. Watson holding that full responsibility 
for youth programs should not be returned to 
the hands of professional educators. 

Since the statement which has been drawn up 
seems reasonably satisfactory to a majority of 
the committee, it may perhaps serve as a focal 
point of further discussion and a means of 
crystallizing opinion. The theses are presented 
below: 


1. It is an established guiding principle in the 
United States that education be decentralized, that 
is, under the immediate control of the local districts 
and the general control of the states. 

2. This principle is strongly grounded in the 
It is 


supported by several considerations: the need of 


genius of our political philosophy and polity. 


keeping education responsive to the ideas and senti- 
ments of the people and the correlative need of 
keeping the people informed concerning the aims 
and procedures of education; the dangers of bu- 
reaucracy, and the dangers of the use of the edu- 
cational system by the party in power in the 
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federal government to propagate its doctrines in 
the school. These are important considerations, 
which must never be lost sight of. 

3. On the other hand, such a principle as this 
is not to be held as a dogma, essential to the very 
idea of democracy itself and inviolable in the face 
of new conditions and weighty opposing considera 
tions. The reasons for and against a change must 
be weighed on their merits. 

4. Certain serious considerations have arisen in 
recent years which demand an open-minded con 
sideration of our system of edueation with a view 
to the discovery and adoption of an arrangement 
which will conserve the values of our present sys 
tem and at the same time mect the new needs. 

5. The most serious conditions which have arisen 
in recent times, or which have become accentuated 
or brought to our attention by new evidence may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

a. The enormous variations in educational oppor 


tunity throughout the country, resulting in wholly 


inadequate schooling of vast numbers of United 


States citizens, mean that the maintenance of a 
satisfactory minimum of educational opportunity 
must be assumed as a national responsibility. 

b. The enormous influx of students into the high 
school has brought about a situation in which the 
education offered is unsatisfactory for both the stu- 
dent going on to a professional career and the one 
whose formal schooling will terminate at the see 
ondary level. 

e. It has become evident that the coneept of the 
indefinite extension of edueation consisting largely 
of book learning to eighteen or twenty years or 
beyond, for all young people, docs not meet the 
actual needs of a large fraction of young people. 

d. The modifications of secondary education in 
the direction of more shopwork and the like have 
not gone far enough, and it is doubtful whether 
they can go far enough to solve the problem. 

e. It is probable that actual work, accompanied 
by appropriate training and education, will best 
meet the needs of many beginning at the age of 
sixteen and an increasing number beyond that age. 

f. The employment situation for many years has 
made it increasingly impossible for many young 
people to find work with private individuals or 
firms. This makes it necessary that work should 
be provided by a government agency. 

6. It is a question whether these conditions can 
be adequately dealt with by loeal distriets or even 
by states. 

a. Certainly large federal subsidies are necessary 
to bring educational opportunity throughout the 
nation up to a decent minimum. This will doubtless 


entail a certain amount of federal control. 
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b. How far the provision of work experience and 
correlated or integrated training and education 
an be provided by the district and the state is a 
question which, for the present, remains unanswered. 
Certainly it has not been so provided in the past. 
The federal government through the CCC and 
NYA has taken long strides toward meeting these 
needs, which at first considered 


were emergency 


needs but which should now be reeognized as per 
manent, 

8. The time has come when the whole situation 
hould be met by 


It can not be 


an attempt to think and work it 
through met either by merely resist- 


so-called federal encroachments because 


ing the 
they seem to violate our aceepted principles or by 
accepting as final the practices which grew up in 
the depression and which may become fixed upon 
they seem to be the immediately easiest 


to explore to the full the 


is be cause 
way out. Wi 


ability of local and state authorities to meet the 


need 
new demands. They will move more slowly than 


can the federal government. It may be, however, 
a large part of 
They should 


When the federal government 


that they can accomplish at least 
vhat the federal government is doing. 
be given a chance, 
does undertake any educational procedure it should 
be done so far as possible through state agencies, 
in consultation with established educational authori- 
ties and in full cooperation with the local and state 
With 


these principles to guide us it should be possible to 


superintendents and boards of education. 


adjust our edueational system to new needs and 


conditions without giving up the essentials of our 
traditional policy. 
these 


9. In spite of the general agreement on 


Research . 
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principles there is a divergence on immediate policy 
as well as on the organization which will ultimately 
emerge out of the present discussion and experimen- 
tation. One group believes that all the needs of 
youth, including employment when this is not avail- 
able in private agencies, can be furnished by state 
and local authorities. They hold that the functions 
performed by the CCC and NYA should be returned 
to the states and carried on under the general super 
Office The 
other group doubts the possibility of the satisfac- 


vision of the federal of Edueation. 
tory provision of public employment by state and 
local agencies. It holds that no precipitate change 
in the going concerns of the federal youth agencies 
should be made, but favors transfer to state and 
local agencies as fast and as far as this is found 
to be practicable. 

10. To test the matter we propose a demonstra- 
tion experiment. Let the educational authorities 
of a state or major part thereof draw up a plan to 
Let the 
federal government then appropriate the amount of 


deal inclusively with the needs of youth. 


money it ordinarily spends on youth programs in 
such an area for the use of the state authority to 
support its program for a period of five years. Let 
the results then be compared with those of pro- 
Such 
determine 


grams conducted by the federal government. 


an experiment should enable us_ to 
whether or how far the states are capable of con- 


ducting the entire youth program. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 





HOW MUCH PROGRESS THROUGH 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


Tue doctrines of the child-centered school, 
the activity program and integration find wide 
acceptance among progressive educators as 
well as edueators who adhere to the Progressive 
school of edueational theory. These principles 
are subscribed to with deep sincerity because 
they are believed to hold promise for the build- 
ing of an enriched, vital educational program. 
Conservative practices, because they are alleged 
to be founded upon erroneous and inadequate 
conceptions of the nature of a child and his 
considered to be less 


lea rning processes, are 


effective if not detrimental. Along a wide front 
many issues have been joined between conser- 
vative and progressive educators. 

The proponents of Progressive practices are 
striving to cure educational ills which warp and 
hamper a child’s mental and emotional life, 
much as a doctor attacks the malnutritious diet 
which undermines the physical well-being, in- 
tellectual acuteness and emotional life of a child. 
The responsibility placed upon the Progressive 
educator is to proteet every child from being 
seriously handicapped or damaged in conse- 
quence of experimental activities. The Progres- 
sive edueator must be willing, even anxious, to 
submit his practices to the same careful, skepti- 
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cal appraisal that he has applied to the tradi- 
tional school. 

As a background for the examination of the 
data about to be presented, it will be helpful to 
restate a few of the outstanding tenets of Pro- 
gressive education. The principles are well 
expressed in the report of the Committee on a 
Democratic Method of Education at the Eighth 
International Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship.? 


l. The child is by Methods 
must consequently be active; that is, based on per- 


nature dynamic. 


sonal experience. 

2. The child is a whole being. Educational ex- 
perience must therefore be integrated so as to favor 
the harmonious development of the child. 


3. The child is an intelligent being. The integral 
experience method must be based on thought, inves- 
tigation, experimentation and discovery. 

4. The child is creative. Experience, to be edu- 
cational, must use the creative expression, recogniz- 
ing that only through individual initiative and 
expression can the child develop his own personal- 
ity. Art, as the liberator of creative capacity, is a 
great aid to democracy. 

5. The child has interests and purposes. Eduea- 
tional experience must be integrated around them. 
The child must have opportunities to make deci- 
sions and assume responsibilities. 

6. Growth is related to maturity. The extent 
of freedom and responsibility given to the child 
must be dependent on his stage of maturity. 

7. The child is learning to live in society. Edu- 
cational experience must be socialized in order that 
it promote the formation of attitudes of mutual 
respect and recognition, social understanding and 


cooperation, 


Except for the statement under Number Six, 


99 66 


which contains an “escape” “must” that may go 
a long way toward upsetting in actual practice 
the other six “musts,” the platform of Progres- 
Prob- 


ably all educators would accept the short affirm- 


sive edueation is quite fully developed. 


ative statements that introduce each new point. 
But what to do about them provides the arena 
for widely divergent opinions and provisions. 
For several years an experimental activity 
program has been conducted in some of the pub- 
lic schools of New York City. That the pro- 
gram follows the principles outlined above is 

evident from the following quotation :? 
299 


1 Progressive Education, October, 1941, pp. 323- 
324, 
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In general it may be said that the activity classes 
are less formal, offer more freedom for children to 
express themselves, to exercise their interests and 
initiative, to work on independent projects, to par- 
ticipate more freely in the planning and execution 
of the work of the class. 

Therefore, we may regard the results of the 
evaluation of aspects of this program as indica- 
tive of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
principles of Progressive education when trans 
lated into practice. 
gram in New York City is under the direction 


Moreover, the activity pro- 


of an exceptionally able leader, Assistant Super- 
John J. Loftus, 
assisted by 
fields 
(Columbia University) and other institutions 
in New York City. 
is, in all likelihood, relatively superior in lead 


intendent and he has been 


specialists in measurements and 


other representing Teachers College 


Consequently, the program 


ership and operation. This is significant be 
cause experimentation in the activity program 
will have its chief value in pioneering for the 
introduction of useful changes in the public 
And as the 


program is extended throughout the land, the 


schools of the nation as a whole. 


tendency will be for both leadership and opera 
tion to function at less efficient levels. 

In view of the fact that the activity program 
stresses developing an integrated, or well 
adjusted, or balanced growth in an individual, 
it is important to determine whether the fears 
and insecurities that characterize the unadjusted 
individual have been banished or noticeably re 
After all, one of 


the most frequent indictments of the formal 


duced in activity programs. 


school is predicated on its failure to understand 
As a result, the child 


has been subjected to educational 


the nature of the child. 
processes 
which have made him unhappy, insecure and an 
easy prey to fears. Therefore the results of a 
comparative study of the worries of children in 
activity and control schools are not to be lightly 
dismissed. 

The this 
problem was based on a “Worry Inventory” of 


investigation? shedding light on 


25 items. Thirteen of them dealt with school 


situations. The non-school items ineluded such 


worries as “The sesiaay you have,” “Dying or 





2A. T. Jersild, B. Goldman and J. J. Loftus, 
Journal of Experimental Education, June, 1941, 
p. 323. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 323-326. 
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being killed,” “Being bitten by a dog,” “Strange 
people following you” and others of a similar 
nature. Our attention will be focused on the 
school items. They are classified by sex, activ 
ity and control groups, and in order of impor- 
tance. The last is divided into three frequency 


“often,” “sometimes” and “never.” In 
the data that 


‘ and 


levels 
we will consider the figures for 


‘often” ‘sometimes” are given for each 


item. There were 287 boys and 282 girls in the 
activity group and 307 boys and 248 girls in 
the control The pupils “represent a 
the fifth- and 
grade levels in each of eight pairs activity and 


The 


group. 


selection of one class at sixth 


control schools.” results are shown in 


Table I. 
TABLE I 


Item relating to school 


Aciti 


Failing a test a 

Being late for school 

Being scolded by teacher .. 

Being left back in school 

Being poor in spelling . 

Being called on by teacher 
to answer questions 

Being poor in reading . 

Having a poor report ecard. 

Being told you are wrong 
by other pupils 

Not doing as well as other 
children 

Giving a report in class . 

Being poor in arithmetic .. 

Not being good at drawing 
or printing 


items about 


The data are interpreted in the report as fol- 
lows: 


It can be noted that the averages of percentages 
for all items relating to school reveal no substan- 
tial differences between the activity and control 
groups. In the ease of the boys the differences are 
In the ease of the girls, the per- 

that the children 
worry is somewhat 


.« in all the 


comparisons, however, the differences are rather 


quite negligible. 


centage responses denoting 
‘foften’’ or ‘*sometimes’’ 


larger than in the control column. . 


small. 


Referring to report ecards, the report says 


that this item 
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is a prominent source of worry in both groups. It 
is likely that, in many cases, worry concerning this 
situation is due in large measure to the reaction at 
home to a poor report card; to the extent that this 
is true, the item might perhaps properly be classed 
with out-of-school worries. In any event, it does 
not appear that the practices associated with the 
activity program have rendered pupils less anxious 
concerning reports that the school sends to parents. 


In the summary of the report the writers 
make the comment that 


in general, there were no substantial differences 
between the worries reported by children in activity 
and non-activity schools. The results are highly 
similar not only when treated from the point of 
view of averages of all items, but also when treated 
from the point of view of individual items... . It 
appears that the activity program, which has en- 
tailed many changes in classroom procedures . . 
has not rendered the pupils less concerned about 
their progress and competence in school work. 


Reserving comment on these conclusions, let 
us reexamine the items. They may be regrouped 
with profit. The three R’s—reading, writing 
and arithmetice—may be grouped together; con- 
fidence in ability to meet standards ranging 


from giving an answer to an individual question 


to the total progress necessary to get into the 
next upper grade may be grouped together; 
pupil relationships may be grouped together. 
When so grouped trends otherwise obscure be- 
come noticeable. 

The items on reading, writing and arithmetic 
involve six points of comparison between activ- 
ity and control groups. The members of the 
activity group have a larger percentage of wor- 
ried children than the control group in five out 
The reading item is 
split between the two groups. In two eases 
there is a 7-per-cent. difference. The activity 
program in the light of these data appears to be 


of the six comparisons. 


relatively weak in providing confidence-building 
mastery over reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The items, “Being called on by teacher to 
answer questions,” “Giving a report in class,” 
“Failing a test,” “Having a poor report ecard” 
and “Being left back in school” reveal attitudes 
in a series of progressively more extensive and 
important measures of success. Failure in the 
last two areas reach the proportions of a major 
calamity in the lives of children. 


Ten comparisons are made. In six of the 
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comparisons, the members of the activity group 


are more worried than the control group. More- 
over, the widest percentage deviations appear 
in the items of greatest importance. In the 
case of report cards, for instance, the difference 
between the two groups for the boys and girls 
is 10 and 14 per cent. respectively. In three 
comparisons a greater percentage of control 
children are concerned. This concern probably 
reflects the emphasis upon the question-and- 
The 
difference is marked in the case of the boys. 


answer technique in the traditional school. 


That the pupils in each group have a very 
lively sense of being measured against stand- 
ards is revealed by these data. Regardless of 
whether the pupils are in formal or activity 
groups, a high percentage of them feel insecure 
when their achievements are being evaluated. 
Instead of the activity group getting reliet 
from such fears, they are a prey to them to a 
extent 
group in the case of report cards. 


than the control 
The data 


suggest that the activity program is less able 


significantly larger 


than the formal program to satisfy the child’s 
natural craving for security. 

The item, “Being seolded by teacher,” bears 
on pupil-teacher relations. For reasons which 
the inventory does not disclose, a greater pro- 
portion of activity pupils betray apprehension 
for the teacher as a disciplining agent. 

Pupil relationships are covered in the two 
items, “Being told you are wrong by other 
pupils” and “Not doing as well as other chil- 
dren.” Four points of comparison are made. 
In three instances the formal group is less eon- 
cerned than the activity group. Neither group 
is so disturbed about the first item as about the 
second. The second item reflects teacher-judg- 
ment, and tends to verify the findings on the 
It would 
appear that the activity group is much more 
sensitive to teacher evaluation than the formal 
group. Since teacher leadership and guidance 
rather than domination underlies the activity 


item, “Being seolded by teacher.” 


program, the responses to these items are 
puzzling. 

Contrary to the conclusions of the writers of 
the report that “in all comparisons, however, 
the differences are rather small,” and that “in 
general, there were no substantial differences 
between the worries reported by children in 
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activity and non-activity schools,” it is sub- 
mitted that the analysis of the data just pre 
sented indicates for some of the items substan 
tial and significant differences. The analysis 


suggests that more children live under school 
tensions in the activity program. 

But instead of urging the point that the aetiv- 
ity school is less suecessful in reducing worries, 
the fears of children 
being left 


school, failing tests, being seolded by the teacher 


let us assume that with 


respect to report cards, back in 
and not doing as well as other children exist in 
equal degree in both groups; then, under such 
circumstances, can the activity program be said 
to have achieved the full and balanced develop- 
theories so 


ment the advocates of the newer 


sincerely desire? Should marking time and the 
absence of significant differences with the eon 
trol group be considered encouraging evidence 
of progress? There are oceasions when a nega 
tive type of evidence may be encouraging, but 
would negative evidence on a “worry inventory” 
be indicative of suecess? 

The “worry inventory” permits the child to 
reveal his inner feelings—his emotional fears 
and repressions—on school life as he experi- 
ences them. At best this comparative study 
shows a disecouragingly parallel pattern from 
first to last between the activity and non-activity 
programs. The Progressive educator champions. 
ing the activity school courts failure when he 
finds comfort in the thought that child insecurity 
is no worse than in the traditional school. 

To borrow a_ political phrase, Progressive 
edueation stands for a “New Deal” to youth, 
Nothing short 
of genuine progress should satisfy the upholders 
The 


responses of the children on item after item of 


not an old deal in new clothes. 
of the principles of Progressive edueation. 


the “Worry Inventory” pointedly suggest an 
old deal or worse in new clothes. 
Tuomas C. BarnaM, JR. 
MANHASSET (N. Y.) HIGH ScHOOL 
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nauties Administration. 1942. 


Forty-Third Annual Report of the Supe rintendent 
of Schools, City of New York, for the School 
Year 1940-1941. Pp, 372. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and Statisties. 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn. 1942. 
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GREGORY, LESLIE R. (prepared by). Preliminary 
Suggestions for Colleges Offering Teacher Edu- 
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Education. Pp. 23. Mimeographed. 

Aviation Edueation Research Project, 525 West 

120th St., New York, under the auspices of the 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


A ration 


Ht NZLIK, , EK. (direetor). One Year Course Out- 
line in Pre-Flight Aeronautics for Secondary 
Schools. Pp, 15. Prepared by Pre-Flight Aero- 
nauties Curriculum Research Project, University 
of Nebraska, under the of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, 
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WILLIAM W. 
Kntranee Requirements. ’’ 
13. U.S. Office of Edueation. Pp. 79. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1941. 15¢. 
A compilation of entrance requirements of the liberal 
arts colleges and universities in the United States, 
as of the commencement of the fall semester, 1940. 
Its value should be primarily to guidance authorities 
of high schools and colleges and to teachers whose 
assistance is sought by students preparing for college. 


‘* Handbook of College 
Bulletin, 1941, No. 
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HOLLINGWORTH, LETA S, Children Above 180 IQ 
(Stanford-Binet) —Origin and Development 
(Measurement and Adjustment Series). Pp. 
xvii +332. Illustrated. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1942. $3.00. 
Comprising observations, measurements and conver- 
sations covering a period of 23 years with the 12 
exceptional individuals who form the basis of the 
study The author died in 1939; the material which 
she had prepared for this volume was brought to 
completion by the editor of the series, Lewis M. Ter 
man Part I ineludes “The Concept of Intellectual 
Genius,” ‘“‘Early Scientific Study of Eminent Adults,” 
“Published Reports on Tested Children.” Part II 
involves a comprehensive discussion of ‘Twelve Cases 
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LUND, JOHN. Practicing Democracy in the College 
(Education and National Defense Series, Pamph 
let No. 8). U.S. Office of Education. Pp. v+31. 
Illustrated. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1942. 20¢. 

An attempt is made to canvass realistically the prob 
lem of how the youth in our colleges may be helped 
to master the ways of democracy. The basic assump- 
tion is that programs of education in our colleges 
must more specifically undertake to promote demo 
cratic living and that this can best be accomplished 
through the provision of more abundant opportuni- 
ties for practice in the democratic process. 
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McCorMick, Husert J. Enriching the Physical 

Education Service Program in Colleges and Uni- 
Pp. ix+ 134. Bureau of Publications, 
College, Columbia University. 1942. 


versities. 

Teachers 

$1.85. 
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‘*Examinations in Con 
University of Illinois 

XXXIX, No. 35—Studies in 
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tract Law Courses.’’ 
Bulletin, Vol. 
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Some Principles of Consumer Education at the 
Secondary School Level. Pamphlet No. 94, U. 8. 
Office of Education. Pp. vy +42. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. 10¢. 

Report of a conference on consumer education in 
secondary schools, June 8, 4 and 5, 1940, Washing 
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STRANG, RutH. How to Read the News (Eduea- 
tion and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
16). U. S. Office of Education. Pp. iv+27. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
15¢. 

Dr. Strang emphasizes the importance of thinking 
critically and reading effectively in the present crisis. 
To learn to read the news discriminatingly is a re- 
sponsibility of every intelligent American citizen. 
The schools must give careful attention to this phase 
of education if they are to send out young men and 
women who know how to evaluate and how to use to 
advantage the news they read. With special refer- 
ence to elementary and secondary schools, this 
pamphlet points out procedures conducive to a better 
understanding of news-reading techniques. 
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TONNE, Herpert A. A Realistic Philosophy of 
Education. Pp. xii+214. Somerset Press, Inc., 
Somerville, N. J. 1942. 

This book does not present an all-around complete 
picture of the various forms of educational philoso- 
phy now typically accepted. Its primary purpose is 
to present a realistic interpretation of the school’s 
place in the educational system. 
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Gayle Waldrop; “The Criminality of the Colored 
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